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The Week. 


NEW 


io annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association was 

held in this city last week, and was attended, first and last, by 
nearly five hundred members, representing, it is said, more than 
half the banking capital of the country. The subjects which prin- 
cipally engaged their attention were the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and the outrageous taxation imposed upon eapital employed 
in banking. The proceedings were opened by a valuable paper 
read by Sir Francis Hineks, of Montreal, formerly Finance Minister 
of the Dominion Government, in which were sketched the measures 
there employed to keep a certain portion of the publie debt in the 
form of non-interest-bearing notes, kept at par with gold and used 
whieh he believed eould 


by the banks as legal reserves—measures 


be satelv and advantageously employed here after resumption \ 


plan for active co-operation of the banks with the Government to 


bring about resumption was offered by Mr. Geo. 8. Coe, President ot 


the New York Clearing-House. Phe report of the Executive Council 


was every way admirable in tone, and promised the hearty support of 


the banks to the means already provided by law for the restoration of 
specie payments. 
Mr. C. P. Williams, of Albany, and Mr. R. H. 


showing the inequitable and in some eases vindietive taxation im- 


Statisties were presented in two papers read by 
I poy ; 


Tharman, of Troy, 


posed on banks, after which a temperate resolution was passed re- 


commending such changes in State and national legislation as 
should put this species of property on a like footing with other per- 
sonal property. ‘The silver question made little stir in the conven- 


tion, and a resolution commending the use of that 


metal for sub 
sidiary coinage was the only comfort extended to the remonetizers, 
notwithstanding Mr. Win. S. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, rend a long 
paper on the silver side, which was replied to with erushing force by 


Prefessor Perry of Williams College. 


Mr. Coe’s plan of resumption is regarded in banking cireles as an 
The latter 
assumes that resumption will be secured, so far as it is possible to 
by the first of January, 1279, by bringing United States 
that this 


} 


to pay all 


improvement on that prescribed by the Resumption Act. 


secure it 
legal-tender notes to par with gold on or before that date ; 
ean be accomplished wen the Treasury has gold enough 

of these notes that that 
be so presented will be what is needed for specie exports and to 


may be presented ; the amount which will 


quiet the fears of persons who immediately after resumption will 


+? 


doubt its permanency; that when legal-tender notes are at par with 


gold, bank-notes and credits of all kind will express gold value, be- 
cause they will be redeemable ultimately in gold or the gold-paper 
of the Government ; and that, in short, specie-payment resumption 
by the Treasury means resumption by the banks and by every per- 
son and institution whose debts constitute part of the total currency 
inuse. According to this theory the banks have no need to acquire 
gold, since after resumption by the Treasury they will pay their debts 
precisely as now, in legal-tender notes, whieh now are irredeemabl 
promises to pay gold and which then will be redeemable 

The national banks profess to believe that this theory will be found 
impracticable, and that the withdrawal of gold from the banks to 
the Treasury vaults will create disturbance; and they propose that 
they shall be authorized to sell 350,000,000. or 
for resumption purposes, and shall credit the Government with the 


promises 


more U.S. bonds 
proceeds of these sales, entering them as gold-deposits of the Treas- 
ury; that they shall give ample security for these deposits, and, of 
course, be permitted to bank upon them the same as on any other 
part of their reserve ; and shall always be subject to pay them to the 


Naturally the banks are 
} 


Treasury as it may need them. 
this, as they would be in favor of any scheme 
able to them. 

The Treasury already has authority to deposit public money, not 
derived from customs, in any national bank which the Seeretars 
may designate. If, therefore, there is danget 
drawn from the banks in such amount 


of gold being with 


as seriously to impair bank 


reserves, all that the Secretary has to do is to put whateve { 
of gold, derived from bond sales, may be necessary on deposi ! 
such of the banks as he may select. This, and it is the main, obje« 


tion of the banks to the present plan, therefore, falls to the ground ; 
and the only question that remains is whether it is worth while tor 


the Government to conciliate the banks by agreeing, 
necessity is demonstrated, to do something which it can easily de 
after the necessity arises. The banks without 
power, and might easily give the Treasury much trouble if they are 
and if Mr. Sherman can see his wav clear 


not “let in” 


ing them without getting additional leg 


sideration whether he should not dose. Ht 

additional legislation then the ehat s 

against resumption and aguinst hy 

in embarrassing the working of the present plan, it it did) not re 
in the total defeat of resumption by the repeal of the pres 
which is not all that it should be, but is more and better 


probably be obtained now. 


The 


Massachusetts Democrats deserve great credit tor 


given to their late State Convention, and tor the general character 
of the resolutions adopted. The presiding officer, Mr. C. TLR 
sell, of Cambridge, made an able and good-te TLE dye 
which exception could be taken only on one or twe ) 
any fair-minded man of either party Ph hutic ‘ 
reference to civil-serviee refo » the sup ) i Mi hk 
had advocated, and, although pronouncing “in faver of ] 
payment of the publie debt and of a rene role 
| 
tained nothing expli with re ( ’ OX y what 
may be foun m oof t ot Pst 
Phe labor plank is safe « t es y 
ever, the merit of not advoeating ’ t Sis! ! 
md the s ent that we re i . us t } 
best interests the peopl sj s ‘ 
the Rep uw party in Legisl us y e rig if 
sullrage > pure buneomb Phe oft m 
was in the positive measures of State pol vivoeated It opposed 
the re-enactment of the Prohibitorv. 1 ( ed tha the 
time has come for a thorough reformation of the laws regulating 
the levving of taxes " in Massachusetts. the present svstem of taxa 
tion being truly pronouneed * unequal. unjust. and oppressive 
approved a timita ) 0 | wwe State, counties. cities, and 
towns with regard to the borrowing of money ; advocated reciproeits 
treaties with ¢ va and Menxi nd opposed the present restric 
tions upon trade na i ous legislatic whieh pre ent a profitable 
disposition of the surplus preduects of our industry Mr. Gaston was 
nominated for Geverna 

In the period of frenzy through which many Republican papers 
passed, before and after Mr. Haves’s accession, the withdrawal of 
the troops from the support of the Chamberlain government was 


treated, as our readers mav remember, as the concession of one bel- 
} 
i 


erent to another. under certain terms and conditions, in which no 
account Whatever was taken of the Constitution of the United States 
Hampton was in short, they thought, to have the State government 
if he behaved himself in a way to please the President. One of the 
things, they said, he was to avoid was meddling with or in any way 
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The 


tiie 


we took the liberty of 


mot Republican press as 
lly h of faith, but 
vhich the character and antecedents 
ry, tor, if not meddled with, 
use the interval to 
their frauds, and to 


’ mute LYV Lec? al 


! , +1 I , 
nibtediy, like the Pweed Ring, 


} } . at ne 
ther evidenees of 


k The result, we are glad to say, has justi- 
0 itions. Phe evidenee against the thieves now un- 
the public offices in their posses- 
“noble stand,” and would 


ith had they been allowed 


making h 


{ they Cer to the books and pray I's. 


successive examinations of Tweed be- 
of the Board ot 
pectation as to What he might 
rol great 


y contrived to get into the newspapers for political 


ar of the 
Aldermen does not differ greatly 
tell if he 


Lnpoertanee been added to the contfes- 


chose to do 


pUrpast eqonths age. Apparently Tweed is making a clean 
h he admit 
some things which 

According to his present “ plain unvarnished 
‘ring” with w he 
the Board of Supervisors in 
ject the bribing 


none but Demoeratie mn pect vs 


s the probability of defects in’ his 
he has heretofore 


an morv. thet aise Conutesses 


hich connected 
1259, and which 


Republican member so that 


became was 


had for its o of a 
of election might be appointed. 
The object was attained, and the next year (1860) Tweed, Briggs, 
the Board, formed another ring for 


and Roche, all members of 
ved 
for the passing 
ers of whieh they had previously made bargains for the payment of 
centage on condition of their passing. This combination lasted 
four) Phen, in fed, Henry Smith was admitted to partner- 
hip inthe Ring; in 1865, John Fox; in Ls66, James Hayes; and 
these formed the Ring through and 1Tek6e, A. J. Blake- 
levy and I. J. Olive: ing admitted to a partialinterest in 1269. For 
nearly ten vears, therefore, New York suffered the depredations of 
Their mode of procedure was, as is 
ery simple one. By collusion with the presenters of 
20 per cent. Was in each instance added to the amount, and, 
er acceptance, 15 per cent. was paid to and divided among the 


of making money, agreeing to vote together 


of certain bills by the Supervisors, with the present- 


pPurpe « 


a pel 
Veal 


1X [867 


this first gang of plunderers. 
well known, av 
} 1) 

Lhlis, 
aft 
thieve ‘. 


In 1870 Tweed became convinced that money might be made at 
and having quarrelled with some of his 
Senator, contrived to 


heavy bribery, a new 


uch more rapid rate, 
state 
vislature, of 


the city, designed, of course, to make stealing more easy 


been eleeted a 


pass 


by dint very 


fore. By means of this charter and subsequent special 
levislation the old Board of Supervisors was abolished, and Tweed, 
Hall, the Mayor, and Connolly, the Comptroller, were appointed a 
Board of Audit, with authority to pass upon all bills. The subse- 
guent doings of this wonderful board and the knaves who were as- 
wiated with them are too notorious to need repetition. Tweed 
flirms that Hall regularly received tive per cent. of the plunder. 
In getting his charter through the Legislature he gives the names 
of Wm. B. Woodin, Norris Winslow, T. L. Minnier, George Bowen, 
W. oH. Brand, A. B. Harpending, S. HL. Frost, W. Cauldwell, W. M. 
G1 J ALR. Elwood, M. Norton, T. J. Creamer, and James Wood 
those of the Senators whom he personally bribed to support the 
charter in the Republican caucus, paying to the first four $40,000 
each, and 1 the others in various wavs For bribing the As- 
embly S600,000 lied in the hands of a lobbyist named Bar- 
be ul Hd 1 Hastings, editor of the Commercial Advertiser, also 
received S20,000) for lob vice The money was furnished by 
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the members of the Ring themselves, and in part, also, by the 


tradesmen who expected to be benefited by their retention in 
power. Incidentaliy Tweed gave a damaging blow to * reformer” 
O'Brien, who is now suing the city for the payment of a elaimn of 


$300,000, one-half of which Tweed asserts, and apparently proves, 
he purchased and paid for in 1871 in order to secure O'Brien's aid 
against Mr. Tilden, who was then making trouble for the Ring. 
Henry C. Murphy and William C. Kingsley were implicated in con- 
nection with the East River Bridge project; the former as advising 
the buying up of the Board of Aldermen, and the latter as receiving 
fifteen per cent. on all supplies purchased for the undertaking. 


The contest in rifle-shooting between English and American 
teams, Which terminated last week in favor of the Americans by a 
very decided advantage, has attracted widespread attention in this 
country, and in England probably even more than here. Out of a 
possible total of 3,600 points the Englishmen scored 3,242, which was 
very much better than they had ever done before, either in England 
or at practice in this country. The Americans, however, scored 
3,334, Winning the match by 92 points and displaying the best shoot- 
The best single score was 
although Mr. 


ing done since the invention of the rifle. 
made by Mr. L. C. Bruce—219 out of a possible 225 
Blydenburgh made the highest average for the two days. The best 
single English score was that of Sir Henry Halford—207. From the 
subsequent matches at Creedmoor, between ritle-clubs belonging to 
different States, it is evident that the United States might easily have 
selected several different teams, any one of which would have beaten 
the English ritlemen; and as there is no pretence of any special 
superiority in the men composing the teams, or any advantage de- 
rived from methods of firing, or ammunition, or accidental cireum- 
stances, the chief practical result of the contest is evidently a 
demonstration of the superiority of the best American breech-loading 
rifles as compared with the best English muzzle-loaders, which were 
exclusively used by the defeated men. 


General trade continues in a flourishing condition, the enormous 
crops having stimulated transportation business and imparted ac- 
tivity to the many branches of trade involved in handling the crops. 
Money continues in good supply at 4 to 6 per cent. Gold has fallen 
to 1027, which is the lowest price since May 10, [862.9 This makes 
the gold-value of the promise of the Government to pay one dollar 
$0.9720. The bullion in a 4124-grain silver dollar at the close of the 
week had a gold-value of 80.9160. 


The obnoxious phrase in M. Gambetta’s speech at Lille for 
which he has just been sentenced would, here or in England, be 
considered, under the circumstances, one of extraordinary modera- 
tion. It was treated as disrespectful or insulting language by 
the court, which, like all French courts, regard any chief of 
the state as having certain of the attributes of royalty. Gam- 
betta has appealed, and the question now debated among French 
lawyers and politicians is whether, as the appeal will probably 
not heard or decided before the next mecting of the As- 
sembly, his inviolability as a deputy will not come in to save 
him from the consequences of an adverse judgment; but the 
prevailing opinion seems to be that such inviolability cannot have an 
ex-post-facto efficacy. In ease the judgment goes against him in the 
last resort, the sentence carries with it five years’ deprivation of peli- 
tical rights, such as eligibility to office, and would thus throw him 
for the present out of public life, and the gravity of this punishment 
as well as the lightness of the offence, combined with the fact that 
the prosecution was unanimously ordered by a full cabinet, gives 
the whole proceeding an air of madness. Of its effect in strength- 
ening the Republicans there is no sort of doubt. 


be 


The latter continue to conduct their canvass with great skill and 
with an amount of organization never seen in Franee_ before. 
Their papers are well circulated by local committees in a way in 
which the police cannot interfere with them; the Government, too, 
is incessantly attacked in the courts, and with considerable succes, 
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| 
under the advice of a committee of lawyers sitting in Paris. The | apparently despairing of success. Tis « 
Bulletin des Communes, an otticial gazette, has been converted by | sumed the bloody work, and nit ’ k botl i 
M. Fourtou into an eleetioneering sheet, which is plaearded by the | redoubt and a double redoulit fought tor General SI 
police, and is now half filled with libellous abuse of the Republican | carried. At each point the Turks made at t stubborn re 
deputies. Prosecutions of the Minister for this have failed on the | The losses of the Russians and Rumeanians were appall 
ground that the courts cannot limit his discretion in the selection of | captures insignifieant. At daybreak on Wednesday, they reops 
proper matter for publication in the Bulletin, but, directed against | the artillery tire along the whele line. 
other papers which have copied the libels, they have succeeded. 
Most of the political litigation, in faet, is about “insults,” which The Turks made little reply to the Rus 
play a comically large part in French life. One paper has been | Wednesday, directing their eflorts against Skobeled, who t 
prosecuted for saying in a paragraph on General Grant that he, | their flank. Five furious attacks were made aginst 
when his term was up, came down and went about his business like | but the sixth sueceeded, reinforcements, tard 
any other man, and never talked about “ bouts ”—referring to the | Sent, wriving too late for his reliet. He] 
Marshal's declaration that he would “ fulfil his mission to the end” | trying to hold the conquered fortifications. Only one 
(jusqwau bout). a regiment was alive. The Grivitza redeubt y hel 
a | sins, but subjected to a continual tire trom pos 

In England the tenacity of the Turkish resistance and the slow | prevented even the removal of the dead and wounds | in 
progress and feeble strategy of the Russians have had the effeet of sians in the following night entrenched themselve 
quieting the apprehensions of the Russophobists, and have conse- | evident that the renewal of the attack on O I’ 
quently diminished the Liberal apprehensions of interference. On was made dependent on the arrival o ( 
the other hand, the effeet is somewhat irritating as making the Con- | which were expected. The losses of t! . \ 
servative fears about Russian designs on India or on the Valley of | Friday morning. were ofticially stated. to i 
the Euphrates seem somewhat ridiculous. Perhaps the most curious | wounded, about B00 officers and 12.500 meu: 1 
feature in the controversy is competition carried on by the two par- | officers and 3,000 men. Reports by 4 
ties in the production of ‘atrocities,” with the view of working on | London Times and Neers. accord ) 
publie opinion. The Turks and Russians, too, perceiving the Eng- | soldiers but blame the tactics of 
lish appetite for these things and their influence on popular sympa- | flinching bravery of the Turks « ‘ 
thy, make a point of keeping the market fully supplied. It must be equally put in relief. On Friday evening the latter mad 
said, however, that in calm, moderation, and, as far as can be ascer- | to reeapture the Grivitza redoubt, which wast sed, 
tained, in veracity, the Russian officials have from the beginning | sian bulletin states it. “with the assistanee of the Ru 
appeared very well, while the Turks have been convicted of some | Rumanian reserves.” On Saturd Ww the Ru ne rest 
tremendous lying, and seem to have no seruple about it. But that) ing of Plevna and its fortitieations. This, however. dow 
the Bulgarians and Cossacks do more or less killing and plundering | to have been ke pt up with vigor, and no further ¢ 
there is unhappily no question; that they approach the Turks, | In fact.a bulletin just reeeived, dated at the Ru 
regular and irregular, in cruelty and lust, however, nobody pre- | Gorni Studeni.” whither the Grand Duke Niel . 1 
tends. The war is being carried on as no war but Turkish wars | have “returned from before Plevna.” mieke 
have been since the Thirty Years’ War, but then all Turkish wars | the attack has been more or less detinitivels 
have been just as brutal and sanguinary; the difference is that 
the Western world used not to hear much about them. Their mas- Nor have the troops commanded by the Russian ( I’ 
sacres in Servia and Greece in the early part of the present century | With much success during the week. Qu September bt, Mel Ml 
far surpassed anything of which they have been guilty in this strug- | Pasha reported from Shumila an engagement near I 
gle, and they are now more rusé and hypocritical than they used | West of Osman Bazar, in whieh Baker Pasha (the to Lite 
to be then. The Government recently liberated the persons con- | Baker), after a repulse, ultimately drove the ' 
victed a year ago of complicity in the murder of the French and With heavy loss. Under the same date he ai need that the Rh 
German consuls at Salonica, probably thinking that Turkish opinion | Situ Eleventh Corps had evacuated “Virmova, pr d the «i 
would no longer permit their detention; but Bismarek refused to | Teetion of Biela. A day or two Tater he telegraphed 
permit this little eccentricity, so they have had to go back to jail. Twelfth Corps, concentrated at a short d 

= —— , of the Danube, east of the Yantra, by eighteen battalions of | 

Throughout Sunday, September 9, the Russians cannonaded | army. And a more disastrous repulse of the Crown Prin 
Plevna. The Turks made a sortie against the left wing and were re- | force is inofticially reported trom his headquarters at Diela te hey 
pulsed. The Rumanians reconnoitred the Turkish redoubts with | taken place in the valley of the Kara Lom on Monday, Septemle 
cautious reserve. The cannonade was continued all night, and all 17. Suleiman Pasha, some of whose minor detachments appear 
Monday, the Russian batteries gradually pushing forward; General | both at Elena and near Gabrova, north of the Balkans, on bet! 
Skobeleff captured a height on the left. On Tuesday, September | of the Shipka pass, opened a destructi ttack on the Russian yp 
11, the cannonade was resumed at daybreak, and kept up till about tions in that pass on Thursday. September 13, having, aecordin 
three o'clock, accompanied, from time to time, by musketry fire, to a bulletin from the headquarters of the Czar, planted three cight 
which was very lively on the side of Radishevo, the Russians advane- | pound mortars south of Fort Nicholas, the main redeubt of the de- 


ing from the Lovatz-Plevna road against the redoubt on the summit | fenders. The same bulletin admitted a Russian loss of forty killed 
of an isolated mamelon. A fog most of the time veiled the battle- | on the 13th, and of one hundred and seventeen on the Mth. Tl 


field, and the Turks generally reserved their fire until a closer ap- | cannonade was continued through Saturday, nd before Gawn ef 
proach made it effective. Gradually, in the afternoon, the Russian | Sunday the Turks made a sudden assault on the fort, which s« 


assaults became more general, and between three and five extended | to have been momentarily successful. The attack soon e% 7 
over the whole line. The Grivitza redoubt, on the right. was at- | over t] 
tacked by Russians and Rumanians, under the eyes of the Emperor | assailants were foreed back with heavy loss, the Russian 
Alexander; and General Skobeleff, a dashing officer thirty-three | report, losing upward of five hundred killed and wounded. Both 
years of age, led desperate onsets near the opposite end. Inter- | armies at the pass are said to have been strongly reinforced prévict 
vening positions at the centre were simultaneously attacked. Assault) to the combat. From Herzegovina we hear of further surrend 
after assault was repulsed by the Turks with murderous tire and | to the Mont 

j sallies, and in the evening the Emperor is said to have left the field, | by the Turks. 


( 


} 


w Whole line, but afier many hours’ desperate fight ! 


td from Asia of further aggressive movements 
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TH CAROLINA RING 


( ited a burst of Indigna- 
RR ‘ chureh, I le di o 
mth as ha hid 
x Preasure w ( 
li ‘ Tere -~ ‘ ‘) 
t | ( ( at l rhe men a 
( doin Europe \t 
t f the series of ¢ tic frauds 
( he | 1 thre t eck confessed 
( ! ce ot inte tio out him 
‘| es of reat Stat hocking 
t oth Mn he had, while | yne a 
| t Haverl wfore the found 
ry ( thre ince comp V to p him 
© by tire ] sures of milar el ctel 
t t of thy her leading South Carolin 
Wi t ui Tse eS e 1 nees occurred, il 
I=72 cr pt is] to impeach two menmimers ¢ 
sco d Parke t full exposure of th lin 
‘ es Te ¢ t Was ma l Scott mVT) Tne 
e del | elf bei tualadinission of his guilt, on which 
imu He is now h Park 
( t, tn x72 we received remonstran frou 
‘ the North fe 14 ye so harshly of him—the fret 
o them iew of | 
ad 
We » further through ‘ t of the me he wot this 
tiil 1 si } ’ th ! h ] ti illt ol 1} it le 
| hi deserts th much the Ine result 
hie r te pertect] ell known trom seven to 
\\ nt le poe ol Conere ho c\X- 
pelled f Hous Is70 ft cudet-broking \ MI 
( Billy” P n, the present I d St 
= ) ( I relic ( vas before he t to south 
{ iF v1 re and fut nore than 
once il Is of d one of the shameful incid ot 
Pre ( wele | Winte s the calm with which good 
Republic ched tl vretched criminal figuring at Washingt 
if ( td ot tine Adin ist ) ‘ to t pr lf tow rds Lilt 
} > a thy 
( enadmye | ties In South olina. In fa ve can recall nothing 
e disereditable in political history than the determination with 
hich the Republican party kept up its alliance with these jail-birds, 
wad relied on them as an instrument of government vears after they 


Numbers 
thy men in the party seemed to have worked themselves into 
laws of morality in 
carry out one particular experiment in protection of the negro, and 


vere either notorious or the objects of strong suspicion. 


state of readiness to suspend the order to 
to have supposed that they were in some measure benefiting him by 
leading him to believe, on the very threshold of his new life, that in 
tl norance, obscurity, and 
disrepute were no disqualifications for high office in a Christian 
tate, and that there was far deeper guilt in fighting on the wrong 
than in committing theft, forgery, or 


good people in the North ig 


opinion of 


ide in a great civil wai 


arks are none too severe is proved by the fact 
that though, as we have said, the condition of South Carolina had 
known for years, the determination of Northern Republi- 
cans last winter to help the Ring to seize and hold the State govern- 
sterner or more bitter. It must be 
Chamberlain had all the raseals at his back, 
li and was in the same boat with them; even 


down to the verv adres, 


never 


ment at anv cost Was 
remembered that 
for him. The plea winch some of us 


whites were struggling simply to save 


Whipper was on the stump 
made that these unfortunate 
the remnant of their property and civilization from robbers, not only 


1 iittic attention, but Was 


sneeringly rejected as evidence of 


N 
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One leading paper, the New York 


a design **to help Tilden.” 
Times is in such a state of frenzy that at one time it actually 
ee ed to think some kind of punishment ought to be inflicts d on 


} ‘ — , ..% Be 
the judges of the State Supreme ourt, who were thought dis 
i 


il “4 i 
decide au Chiamberlain’s title. It overruled their decision itselt 
th loud scoldings and abuse. There is, in fact, no clear-headed, self 
respecting man in the community or party looking back at the past 
} 1 iil ! nk tl Presick t froin the bottom ot 1] he: ri iol rid 
dil our Crovel nent. no matter under what theory oft his duties o1 
rights, of the great disgrace of keeping «the Republican Party” in 
South Carolina in office by force. 


The fact is that the South Caroli 


Wt Ring, during a large part of 


to the Republi 


its existence, stood in verv much the same relation 
ean managers as the Tweed Ring to the Democratic manager 
| ( ‘ contederate exaeths with the thieves, but, in con- 
eration of the votes the latter could) supply and the contribu 
ms they could make to campaign funds, the managers were con 
t to wink ; cir operations, and even oppose or discourage any 
attempt made to overthrow them. Each thief now under indiet- 
ent } had to be dragged from under the mantle of Republican 
charity or blind s, aiter multiplied accusations and exposures, 
even now many of the leading Republican papers hardly notice, 
if they notice at all, the amazing spectacle which South Carolina 
ott to the world. At this moment there are signs that the chief 
of the South Carolina politicians, Mr. Chamberlain, counts on the 


this discreditable alliance to save himself from the ne- 


tradition of 


uf V Of ¢ <phuning or detending his care We see in Various 
directions assertions, which he himself repeais, that he is net called 


self-confessed knave like Parke) 


volunteer who had suddenly 


charges Ol a 


onto answer thi 


J +} . 4 . 
not, u Varker were a mere 


Perhap 


appeared on the scene with a string of accusations against a stran 
ver. But since when has the rule been established that 


avainst his 


tne evi- 


dence of a eriminal is not to be taken companions or 


wecomplices?) On what other evidenee are most of the poli- 


ticians now under indictment in South Carolina being brought 
to justice? And is it allowable for Mr. Chamberlain to 
treat his colleague in the government, and especially in 
the administration of the finances, for at least four vears 
as an accuse unworthy of notice? The very idea is as pre 


Posterous “ws 1t 1 
Nor 


on to reply wi 


such a 


novel. 
sit open to Mr. Chamberlain to say that he is called 
indicted. That he should unblushingls 
plea shows in what an atmosphere he has been 
hot at the 
man is not required to meet imputations 


not 
til he is 
publish 
living Thines, however, have reached such a pass 
North, we hope, that a 
on his integrity until the Grand Jury finds a true bill against him 

There may be no evidence for such a proceeding, and still he may be 
pronounced unworthy of the confidence of honest men. Like Hall, 
Chamberlain was the one man of education and social standing in a 
gang of ordinary corruptionists and defaulters, but seems to have sur- 
passed them in ability far more than Hall did his confederates; and, 
like Hall, he may have so arranged matters that, though continuing 
to act with them down to the moment of their fall, no legal proof of 
his complicity should survive. We do not say that this is the case, 


but we do say that it is possible. Hall has been acquitted by a 


jury, but the verdict did not vindicate him, and he finally had 


to run. Indictment or no indictment, Mr. Chamberlain owes to 
the public now not simply an answer to his old colleague’s con- 
fession, but a full explanation of these two facts: (1) That 
he should have been for years a membe with Scott and Par- 
ker of the Financial Board of South Carolina, entrusted with 
the complete management of the State finances, he being at the 
same time attorney-general and the highest law-otticer of the State, 
and that during this period the most outrageous frauds and malver- 
sations should have been committed by or through such colleagues 
without his knowledge; or, if with his knowledge, without his expos- 
ing and denouncing them, or opening his lips about them; (2) that 
while he was in this position and the Board thus constituted, a class- 
wate and intimate friend of his, named Kimpton, a young, up- 
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known, and penniless man from the North, should have turned up. | Not ¢ doe e see the need ot ‘ 
and have been inecontinently appointed Financial Agent of th seems quite simple, and 1 
State, and have been entrusted with millions of bonds for | his @Ves a ane arate 
hypothecation at the North, without giving one cent of security for Apply tl isiness principle, fo yt 
the proper discharge of his trust, and all this without Mr. C1 To order forbidding oftice-holders to 
lain’s knowledar or conhnivanee, or, i ith | KI ] Le Will { itt es, COnVeTTIONS, able Prete ( ue Lie 
his uttering one word of Will he, expo e, or remonstran to thr hhe rk done DV ¢ t ! 
tax-payers or to the money mnark: essentially the same as that dot 
These are the things that Mr. Chamberlain has to clear up lit) = clerks—the rendering of certain se 
makes no difference whether they are indictable or not. Tf he wa of money, in the fix if 
knowingly an accomiplics of Scott's, Parker's, o1 Kimptot S irae wokS OF AEE t he t 
What are we to sav of his characte! [fs] d, sharp, able wa rnment ut I me us | 
lawyer as he is, he remained inijgnoranece of his colleagues’ chiracte to be ) aed V pred l 
until their trauds had been exposed, like Tweed’s, vers ol dl the Ti cent cu 
magnitude and recklessness of them, what are we t judg | ( t 
ment and capacity?) &Vhat value are we to put on his savage cen With regard to Government mone I \ 
sures of the President who had brought his career to a close, or on great ban yr house dound that its 
his « Hieatlons s an instructor of Northern O} 8 out ti Gt ti ( vt lo ( 
Southe len d of voung men in the noble art of pure goy- lat a 
ernment?) He may rest assured of one thing, and that is that the | frequently to cL ¢ ( 
Northern publie is in no mood any longer to permit dishonest m¢ rupted d the dav by \ 
to escape by carrying the negro on their backs “talk things over,” and were e\ 
came th l l ( t 
{ lo } eVes t 
THE BUSINESS VIEW OF THE PRESIDENT’S ORDER :; 
|" will be observed by all who examine closely the cpposit to erst heir emp 
the President’s civil-service policy that it is substantially the  - cont ( 
same in character as that with which General Grant's attempts at ends of the clerks s 
reform met—that is to say, no persons opposed to civil-servic uund that 
reform in the abstract are to be met with in either case, and the ¢leyk whe might not mangaee eau 
persons who say that the civil service does not need retorm are onl nd called on the country to rise \\ 
a handtul; the opposition now, as seven years ago, is almost wholls laueh at them as halt-eracked persons ‘ 
confined to “this particular measure” of reform. Those engaged — cay if, att the order w 5s 
in it will usually agree with vour description of the abuses to be | pointed out in firm laneuave that the result. et ’ 
remedied, but the minute vou suggest a remedy they dislike and de- | that the party organization would sutfer 
nounce it. They wish, in short, to leave the work of retorm to expected th . polities to by ‘ 
some general agency, involving no individual or immediate respon- — firm had manifestly © @ene too far” ane ( t ‘ 
sibility. Some would like to have it done by Providence: others order in some way?) Would the partners 
by * public opinion,” which is a very favorite instrumentality. They | the main or only business ot 
deplore the evil as much as anybody, but its removal, they say. is duty to manave polities 
too big a job for President or Congress; it must be effected by 1] that every 1 Che st duty wast 
whole people. Others again would like to have the reform brought — e:]tin nd that owed 
about by the general growth of the country in virtue and wisdo except what he o 
‘he way to purify the civil service, they say, is to begin by puritv- — 1] ive uld assuredly. as s thev t Kk clerk \ ot to 
ing ourselves. When the rest of us are pure the appraisers and had. tind other 1 S 
gaugers and weighers will be pure too, but no sooner. Let, imshort, they (the tirm) owed it te r d 
every man reform his own home and business, and the process of — to ¢ vo siness I 
regeneration will soon reach the custom-houses of the land. By 5 keep all s s 
any of these methods, it does not matter which, divisions and out of their employ 


contentions in the party would be avoided, and the lofty utter- How verv simple the whole matter set ( ’ 


ances of the Cincinnati platform receive full recognition. It is easy this point of view and the head is 


to see, therefore, why there is so much objection to the President’s  tee-reoms and political bars. H 

late order. All admit that the political activity of office-holders is | mise over it is POSS ble. Business 1} es nnot fx 

an evil, but any particular mode of stopping it is wrong, just as the Any merchant in this city who was ki n to be conducting his bh 
Curtis-Medill scheme of retorm was wrong. This mode of opposition, — nm 8 n the present Government plat it rc] 

it must be admitted, is more effective and far better caleulated to for their politieal activity. or in s] | 

cozen the public than any general denial of the need of any reform | would lose his credit in twent four hours. A privat neern, ca 


whatever. ried on as the New York Custom-house has been, would have 


The reason why any kind of opposition to civil-service reform | bankrupt and execrated ten t s over Within the last twenty ye 


4 \ ‘ A ‘ 
produces any effect whatever on the public mind—the reason, in The fact that the nation is protected from bankruptey by the 
short, why the popular demand for reform is not so loud and it - pavers, however, in no way changes the moral obligat:ons of tho 


rious as to drown all cavil—is that the abuses have lasted se cho mw its affairs The men who administer the Governm ‘5 
that the public has lost sight of the great fundamental principl t e as much bound to administer it on business principles as if the 


government administration is (usiness, like the banking business. pains and penalties of commercial failure were constantly hangi 








or insurance business, or dry-goods business. Onaman who hasnot over them. and the ehief part of all administration is the selection 
got hold of this principle most of one’s talk about the need of reform and nagement of agents. The churches and lecture-rooms and 
is apt to be wasted. It is like talking of the need of repentance to school-rooms of this and every other town and city in the Unicn 
a person who does not know or admit that he is a sinner. Once get resound through the vear with lectures to voung men in business, o% 
this into his head, however, and the whole subject is lighted up by it going into business, on the causes and conditions of success and 
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‘ ) l revenue through agent ne by 
d deservedly ruin a private trader in reputation 
«iil tte yl ade to re nad its officer 
| ( Ae to | hether it means to 
to be done which, though 
ea ot Ciro ob lit l ll that of 
lt ecualine » perform which by the publ 
ec eo mm Of the perma we of oOo 
ve ( esto h nt \ w Wht 
( e Pre late ordel to be tested is not, Will 
‘ ce-holde ‘ Ho 1] fiect the party 
ent i hu 1 dignity ? or, The vill Conkling and 
t nit, Is it han order as a prudent merchant 
(| Lie’ ¢ Cl Tht : 
THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1877. 
f bye ri tions of the prevailing ignorance 
t tthe> t} smallness of the numbers of those 
thing of t | | bythe Virginia Springs in 
| i life l 5 » l ely lik i | iil nh l it- 
t . her } heen in t | ‘. dj 
to t] the South has, proy speaking, no 
eres there are none worth m n from 
to Mexico, and there are it few points of the long, level, dull, 
t-line which are not more or less unhealthy. Suspicion on 
nl s around the places in Florida now frequented by Nor- 
the sake of the mild winter temperature. But even if 
\ v.36 summer too hot to be attractive, and 
W ¢ livers and kidneys have got out of order in 
Chese naturally seck the hills for coolness, and they ¢o to the 


iphur waters are very powerful 


filict l with what the doc 


is in their ¢ nN peol tors cell 
But then tl ver would or could have gone froin 

l to pl f fT, if it had not been for the in- 

The extent to whi he e ibuted to the rapid push- 
SCUnLY white pe pulation of ihe slave States to the Missis- 


I think, received due attention. He 
South of 1 i of the hardship with which it is associated 


ysay discomfort as well as hardship, but 


robbed pioneering, 


ing too far, ‘Tothe Southern planter, however, who could 


party of stalwart negroes to do the clearing, building, 
ind cooking and washing, the wilderness had but few of the 


nted to the Northern frontiersman. He was speedily pro- 
not certainly the kind of home which the 


North would be satisfied with, but a vastly 


ry ) } 
very lerable home: 
> Well ot atthe 


in the Northwestern States ever had. Th 


Virginia mountains became popular a century ago, and were 


1 to In much the same way. They were remote and in 
t ny to slavery, they swarmed from the very first with 
lL not ‘give notice” if they did not like the place or 
wlation at the Springs consisted of a circle of log- 
dining-hall and ball-room in the centre, and this con- 


ring to this day. There 


is now 


number of the Visitors both sleep 


of them, or a very large } oportion oO 


them, still 


f one-storicd wooden huts, with galleries running 
the doors, which are digniiied with the name of * cot- 
\ piy th bY nin the next stage of evolu- 

place of the iginal dining and bail- 

S | the cottag nd thinking of 


— ; : 
! \ aers it H j ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ } 
i t ( 1 I t Ol > ! ! 
! in el H sly d cteristi 
t C1 I ily - ‘ 
‘i \ i ! ive 1 } 
d order of Northern or Eneli cies, | witl bundar 
f rvie Well-to-do Northerners used to be surprised 1 facet, at the 


imount of what they would consider discomiort in the wa 


finished surroundings, hard beds, poor fare, want of order of all sovts, 


which even Southerners in easy circumstances were willing to put up 


with; but the explanation lay in the fact that Southerners placed their 
comfort in having plenty The ladies had all 
maids and tl wherever they went, and this saved 
! 


them even on the frontier ereat cal of drudgery 


of service at command. 
»men ‘body servants” 
from a und inconve- 
Even a log-cabin is not a bad place to lodge in if vou have a 
boots, and 
and 


ai d who 


valet (who cannot leave you) to dress you, and brush your 
, and light Pring 
juleps and cocktails, and anything else you happen to think of, 
tably 


sleeps comfortabiy 


vour fire, and vou ice-water 


door. In fact, without this 


ina blanket across your 
the Virginia Springs could never have become a popular resort until rail- 
roads were opened. People used to take tw cuty days in reaching them frem 
the coast—some in their own carriages with four horses, and a wagon for 
the baggage and **darkies,” and some in stages, sleeping in taverns on the 
roadside ; but nothing could have made this practicable or tolerable but 
This, too, 


enabled them to make their plans with certainty for staying at the 


the band of negroes by whom they were always accompanied. 


Springs all summer, which they could not have done had they been tnable 


telling me 





to count on their servants. One gentleman, a Charlestoni 





his reminiscences of these long journeys io the Springs in their Gwn car- 


, said his mother was 
This at the North would have 


woman to go into the weods 


riace, taken with his parents when he was a boy 
very delicate and her health required it. 
been a joke, as it would have killed a delicate 


with hired ** hel 


p” or without any service at all. 


Sax i 47 


Partly owing to the efficacy of the waters, and partly to the 
of other Southern watering-places, the Springs became very early the re- 
sort of every Southerner who could afford to leave home in the summer, 
and they grew in favor owing to the peculiarities of Southern society and 
the delicate state of Southern relations with the North. In the first plac e, 
at the South people know each other, 2nd know about each other, in a way 
of which the inhabitants of a denser and busier community have little idea, 
The number of persons in Hlinois, or Ohio, or Michigan that a New-Yorker 
knows anything about, or cares to see for social purposes, is exceedingly 


small. At the South everybody with the means to travel has relatives, 


or friends, or acquaintances of longer or shorter standing in nearly every 


for him to meet, and he knows 
that they will probably at some part of the season or other appear at the 


They will not go North because 


Southern State. whom it is agreeabl 


Springs. the North is far away, is ina 
certain sense a strange community, and before che war a hostile or eriti- 


} 


cal one. Then, too, the South abounded or abounds with local notables 


to a degree of which we have no idea at the North, with persons of a cer- 
tain weight and consequence in their own State or county, and to whom 
this weight and consequence are so agreeable and important that they 
They could 


There everybody was sure 


cannot bear to part with them when they go on a journey. 
always carry them with them to the Springs. 
to know their standing, while if they had gone up North they would be 
lost in the crowd and be nobodies, and, before the war, have heen de- 
prived of the services of their ** body servants ” or labored under constant 
anxiety about their security. 

The Springs, too, became very early, and are now, a great marrying- 
place. The **desirable young men, all riding on horses,” as the prophet 
called the Assyrian swells, go there In search of wives, and are pretty 
sure to find there all the marriageable young women of the South who 
said Widows abound at the 
Springs just now—by which I mean widows who would not object 
told that, 
since the war, it is not tnecommon for families whose means are small 


ean be in any sense to he in society. 


to trying the chances of matrimony again. I have been 
to make up a purse to send one attractive youth or maid or foriorn 
widow to the Springs, in the hope that during the season they may find 
the unknown soul which is to complete their destiny, somewhat like the 
donations made to promising people at the North to enable 
} Then, e proportion of 
the population at the South who lead during the rest of the year 
} 


* culture ” 


vem to visit Europe. too, to that very larg 


ssolutely solitary lives on plantations, the visit to the Springs gives 
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‘ r ] tv V l | Lhey ( ? } | l Chi I 
ul ( s l seeing what the other women we I E i-e 
ao! I eve that Von pli e ot summer resort serves I Wt 
10 any ¢ mun is the \ nin Springs ¢ ro t oft South. 
by t Springs I m »r that cire oft neral w ( | Kk \N - , 
which lie round the White Sulphur, and to which the White $ 


acts as a kind of distributing reservoir of visitors, The White Sulphur 
| 














itself contains in the season an enormous crowd, and if out of its present \j pcre 
bankrupt condition, and in the hands of an enterprising and comp tent Orig | \ 
proprietor who knew how to adapt it to the changed condition of Saint Paul,’ tl Antichrist, | zie ‘ 
Southern society, might be made a most atiractive resort, so valuable are his readers that, as he could not exhaust 
the waters and so great the charms of the situation and climate. As 1 authorship of the Gospels in one volume, adhe 
comfort, the only one of the Springs at present which comes up to the © sixth volume, There is something truly 
Northern standard is tl sweet, or Old Sweet, as it is called. " fet ral Re he continues his 1 earch 
of them have not entirely rallied since the war. One, the Salt Sulphur, ictine monk: tej rN 
a beautiful spot formerly frequented solely by South Carolinians— misfortunes of his time and of | | 
their exclusiveness and somewhat arrogant demeanor driving every Intetlectuelle et M a l 
one else away—is a scene of utter desolation ; the buildings un- hink : but matur ahi ; 
roofed, the spring degenerating into a puddle, and the whole typi- simplicity of heart, and an al 
fying not inaptly the wreck and ruin which have come on its fe |) him from melancholy and ! , 
mer guests. It added to the impressive dreariness of the seene to go that intellect int reat, | 
see negro women and children swarming in all the still covered portion geut> mental sufferings TI ro! 
of the ruins, Their presence and multiplicity seemed a touch of the of adouble star is for a white f wey ! 
irony of fate. tortan and the eriti I} \ \ 
At the White Sulphur, which is the social centre of the Springs, ther thoughits : , 
is a large bali-room and a large parlor, in one of which very young = . 
people dance every evening—the girls so young that it see med to m Travelling is too ; eat 
sometimes as if they must have had their dresses lengthened for the oeca- it lence of exes = bgt 
sion; in the other the older people congregate for talk, and promenade ene of philology, of history, y 
round the room while eng: in i They all, or nearly all, seem to °! wi [can only « — 02 
know each other, and there amongst them a fair sprink!in rof  "* which tends to « { 
Southern ec ifties, Now litary heroes; for the South has ideas, of the I \ 
of late made but few contributions to civie fame. The iniercou: transfor : S 
seemed much casier than at Northern watering-places, owing some- human races and the spor 
what to Southern facility, but more to everybody’s widespread ac- ferent direction 
quaintanceship. . Renan has Vays been guid 
\s regards the opinions of the ve ry re presentative company at the mental id v1 that t Sel 
Springs on the subject of slavery, it seemed, as well as T could get at it, religion His study of the S : s 
to be that about one per cent. of the white people regretted the emanci- his work, He likes the s yol 
pation; but this was composed almost entirely of old persons, who wi rally, and it is probably in the socfety ! 
unable to xecommodate themselves to a new order of things, and to whom °° ch: y everytl s \ 
it meant the loss of personal attendance—perhaps the greatest incon- races, In point of their religious dispositions if T may 
venience which elderly persons who have been used to valets and maids  TS'Stus affinities, Nothing. in tl 
can undergo. Many such persons at the South were really killed by the contrast whi he d s s 
social changes produced by the war, as truly as if they had been struck = * IT in posse nor the pouticats \ 
on the battlefield ; the bewildered resignation of the survivors is some-  ™ rid, still | W 1 merged , 
times touching to witness, and the calamity was generally embittered by Let us consid nt the s ' : 
the wholesale flight of the most trusted household servants, who it was ©! he Temple. Ss Was lett of ‘3 
supposed would have despised freedom even if offered in a gold box by rvi the Temple, but I 1 
Phillips, Garrison, and Greeley in person, Telling one old genth man of obed Is 
who was mourning over the change that the young men to whom | crusaiem WV V heap of s s. 17 \ \ 
spoke cid not agree with him, but thought it an excellent thing, towns and zes WI " WEEN 
he replied “that those fellows never had known what domesiti sea. The Christians had | 
comfort was ”—meaning that their experience did not run back be- Temple was destroyed ; they looked uy 
yond 1865. ment for the condemnation ef Chri \ hat ( 
The traditions of the old system are, however, unquestionably a better SCO Feappe Me bi lly i 
basis for good hotel-keeping than anything we have at the North. nearest Giselpies s S ( | 
first condition of excellence in all places of entertainment for man and “Happy at . a I Old Ts 
beast is exactingness on the part of the public. To be well cared for you ment where evi represencs { s sol Is I I ! aes} f 
must expect it and be used to it, and this condition the Southerners fulfi] men. beloved of God. This chosen « tion of the eto) i 
in a much higher degree than we do, They look for more attention, and Bus! { - Lt N S was | it 
they therefore get it; and the waiter world, partly from habit. and Christ and his family v from Nazareth. A t Kast the C1 - 
partly, no doubt, from race temperament, render it with a cheerfulness tans pave tot lay been known ut ‘ 
we are not familiar with here. But the superiority of manners in al) "2s Were em f the old La 1 
classes is very striking. One rarely meets a man on a Virginia road wh s well as} lay, and followed all the p ptions of the Law. J 
does not raise or touch his hat, and this not in a servile wav ei r. 1 was ! red by t Ss the ¢ f God, but = i 
simply as politeness. The bearing of the men towards each other gene- irches wet . synag s. T ( mst 
rally, too, has the ineffable charm, which Northern manners zre so apt bor | were allowed to return even to Jerusalem ¢ 
to want, of indicating a recognition of the fact that even if you ar aay | “ 1 : revations With e Nazarenes cid 
better than any other man, you are different, and that your peculiarities! Live ¢ ‘ i y lone privil 
are respectable, and that you are entitled to a certain amount of de ithe t 5 ol V1 the Gospel 
for your private tastes and habits. At the North, on the other hand, mor ts definitive form, 
manners, even as taught t ildren, are apt to concede nothing ex 
that you have an immortal soul and a middling chance of salvation, and ca inn Lévy ; New York: F. W e hristern ee ae eee 
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(; th frontiers. It must not be concluded from this that the 
‘ » sg Gospel of Mark is less historical than the others; on the contrary. 
er , Thi Which shock us exeeedingiv were to Christ and his in mediate 
a LISC]] of the first importance, The Roman world was, even more than 
| j ‘ t ( V rid, the dupe of these illusion ‘3 ( pel of 
CG ; ! tlegend thar biography written by a lulous 1 
\: Gospels Matthew and Lu irose from a mere Vr on of 
: ; ve Gor pe f Mark, this last assumes an ex ordinary importance I} 
oy oe ‘ eristic trait is the absence of any genealogy of C} nd of any 
| in Gi W by St. | det regarding his infancy. It was, in all probability, written during 
al, | vo i i, tt first years of calm which followed the war of J idea, When Mark Was 
“ : lbs it hardly more than fifty-five years old. Rome was then, after Syria, the 
beg fl ey | most important centre of Christianity. Renan believes that Peter went 
rf Ron the church of this great capital became, so to speak, heir to 
( ~ i} Church of Jerusalem. The spirit of traditional authority, of hie- 
‘ fainmpuived), aurchy, What may be called Judeo-Christianity. soon became dominant in 
I of } dl « the Chur of Rome Alex lria, Ephesus, Antioch, were not yet great 
t C} tian centres 
Lnet beer tt in his lifetime: his saving Vespasian had done his best to repair the evils of the reign of Nero, 
el iples, and it was only after a whil After him came Titus : under bis mild rule the Christians of Rome lived 
tten, Many collections of the words of Jesu in peace. Under the Flavian family the Christian communities became 
the framework of the Gospels. almost free ; the relations between the disciples of Christ and the Gen- 
I p partiy of these * dag tlies were eusy, and often frien ly. In many cities there were twe (pos- 
ted ( \ Iv of tf copi, one fe e ( stiuns of h extraction, the other for the Chris- 
L hie i iy luns Of pagan o1lgin It was suppescd that the second had been nsti- 
0 > this pul bili \ exp] Tis tuted by st. Paul, the first by SORE ape tle of Jerusalem Egypt 
| } Gospels The tissue of tl ife of received the germs of Christianity under the Flavians. A tradition will 
Ch Lofall the facts which were in accordance with an- | have it that Mark went to Alexandria ; but the life of Mark is now better 
~ . | I norconscious ; the G pers known ; he went, as we said betore, to Rome, and not to Ak xandria. 
the believers ; they existed The great defect of the Gospel of Maik is the abbreviation of the 
I I wer 1 , they 1 1) doin the heart before they beautiful speeches of Christ. The men who had some knowledge of these 
l Spee hes from the translations of the Hebraic G« spel naturally were In- 
I. Rea » I I npt to delineate ce pl tely ul clined to introduce them into the Greck Gospel. The Ge spel of Mark was 
Jesus W tae In bb in, the first Gospel was written there thus completed and corrected. The author of th: Gos} cl according to 
n Svro- ( ived in a Semitie lar St. Matthew took for his basis the Gospel of Mark, followed it, and made 
f ! rm} Gre language Only such a la polations. He introduced the long speeches which gave so much 
could hold t | per propor n of materialism and spiritualism, charm to the ticbiaic Gospel, and he added also some traditions which 
the proper m {toa purely ideal doctrine : were the creations of the times. The Sermon on the Mount was thus 
The ct fst. P would not have won for Jesus a hundred dis- | added. as well as the reproaches addressed at various tines to the Phari- 
( es y i \ { Lrospel, t denciou HitX- T . and many parable s. This work of inte rpolatic n was done without 
poetry that nart wale! on " gh @ Fa much art, and many repetitions are the consequence of this carelessness. 
ag ies a pea Gi. pel for the 3 ' ee rae The legends which found their way into the new Gospel were the gene- 
en mot . / we v the strange charm of the Semi- | alogy ; the supernatural birth; the visit of the Magi; the flight into 
' tion, by those ciev ! xements of sentences and of specches, Egypt; the massacre at Bethlehem ; Peter walking on the waters ; bis 
ihe ex) so happy, so serene, so full of cadence, More prey watives; the suicide of Judas; Pilate’s washing his hands ;: th 
howe ,ord he Gospel should be among al hile NE Ba eRe area ee sae D are : i. 
old ' whose ¥ » leaves have been wet prodigies at the death of Christ ; and a few others. The new Gospel was 
\ f man erg s. The literary exquisite, in a literary point of view. ‘‘It is,” says Renan, ‘‘the miaster- 
ned by Jesus himself. Ile was, so to speak, the piece of popular literature, and in one sense the most ancient popular 
pay W ‘ written 
| ( ‘ ten in Syro-Chaldaic, was preserved until thi 
» the Nazarenes of Svria: it was translated into Greek. ' 
hie heii tenia html iii this connate a il ( orrespondence. 
( lof St. M w. The Hebraic text disap- — 
f the Judeo-Christians of Syria. The trans- SOME LIGHT ON CHANCELLOR HAMMOND. 
st, and \ m only by the numerot iy ita- To rne Eprror or Tue Nation : 
: beak st raits of this proto-Gospel were ; ; ; : 
al birt ' ot a part of it ; th exe |. I see that in the last number of your paper you say you would 
; nent. In this respect esp ‘ally like to have some more information about ‘*that august person, W illie n 
Gosnel of St. Mart T) pparitions of Je: , | ame Han m nd, **Chancellor of the Law Department of the TU niversity of 
n all take place in Jerusalem ; the Apostle James lowa,” who has had so mu h to say about the charges against Judge 
- i (ens tes Min Selena Camila. Dillon. LIthink I can give you some. . 
; ; ' house of his brother and f ‘bi a It is now nearly sixteen years since I was obliged to go to Iowa to look 
after a claim against an estate In Davenport. I held, in fact, a mortgage 
( ‘ eceived their Gospel from Mark, the disciple of © YPO™ Some premises, which I desired to foreclose. The premises were 


worth at the time about $1,800, and I had a great deal of difficulty in 


Peter, M knew me of the men who saw the drama of the last days of . 


foreclosing. I was kept in law for nearly two years, had large lawyers’ 


J | ' ed Pe to Rome. and it 1 pre in that city , ; eee ; ; . ; 
: necame the firet Greek Goenel, Peter | 1002 to pay: was obliged to give $150 for a quit-claim deed, $260 in taxes, 
nd the Gospel of Mark Was ¥ ritten another sum to settle a judgment, and finally found that there was still 
; , ; ed on PSS Pr another judgment apparently outstanding in the possession of Judge 
; Gospel stands fi Ws ch alae Dillon. To make a long story short, I purchased this judgment of the 
ee judge to clear my title, and subsequently found that it had at the 
ee a _ time been paid in full, and that he had conspired with my lawyers 
7 lt a p hie. Ret n, “that pling se this in the matter. From that time to this I have been trying to get a 
sn ai ~—Sagoeae Soy a8 h he h or ine By tag abet ph ec ortega hearing of my charges against Dillon and my lawyers without success. 


the terror inspired by his prodigies is such that people beg him to | I had been fleeced so thoroughly in Iowa that I did not care 























Sept. 20, 1877] 


to spend any more money in the matter, but thinking that there 
must be some way of getting gross professional misconduct punished 
I determined to try to get the bar to take some action. irst. To may 
say that I tried without success for three years fore Juder 


Dillon to return the money and erase the 


cords. Which would have been an acknowledement of the swind 
In 1866 I learnt for the first time that there was «© Bar Associnti 
in Scott County, before which charges against lawyers for professional 
misconduct could be brought, and [ therefore tried to bring the 
matter up by making charges against my lawyers, Davison & Tru 


Knowing the widespread fame of the Hon. James Grant (who has 


taken such a conspicuous part in the defence of Judge Dillon lately 


I wrote him, enquiring as to this 
follows : 
* Davenport, lowa, Feb. 27, 1867. 

ucket, R. LL. : 
: Your favor of 22d at hand, and contents not 
organization here among the members of the bar es vou 
refer to: and even if we had, we do not think that we could 
officers that attorneys of the reputation of Davison & True 
manner as to merit punishment. They are 

proach.— Yours truly, 


**Grant & Smitrn, 


ee Dy. 


* DEAR 


J. O. Witney, Pawt 
Sir 


uch 


Mist. ed, Wi 
Convince its 
had acted in 
considered here a 


" +} + 


gentlemen above rr 
Attorneys,” 
I had, however, taken the pree vution to write to another tirm of Iowa 
and got the following : 

** Davenport, Towa, Mar. 1 
* James O. Wutrney, M.D.. Pawtucket, R. L: 

‘Dpar Srp: Yours of Feb. 25 received this morning. The members 
of the bar of this county have an organization such us that vou refer te 
end have power to expel for any violation of its code of ethics. 1 
recular meetings, however, have been omitted of late. One of our firm 
belongs to the Board of and if any charges to mi 
against any member of our bar you can present them through us. 

“Very r v yours, 


) 
* PuTyam & Rogers.” 





Censors, vou have 


resper truli 


L again wrote Putnam & Rogers, and they reiterated the fact of the 


existence of the Bar Association. But knowing the position of Grant as 


friend of Judge Dill 
hostile (and the very existence of a proper court of enquiry was denied by 


although ] 


head of the bar and intimate n, and that if he was 


him) it would be utterly impossible to do anything, I waited 


had no doubt in my own mind th false) for anot 


at his statement was 
More 

learned of the establishment of the lowa State Bar Association. 
William G. Hammond then the head. 


opportunity, which only reeently occurred, than a year ago | 


was Having leurnt by my ext 





in the abstract than when committed by particular persons, 1 merely said 
that I had a case, stated how old it was, and asked whether it would be 
investigated if charges were preferred. A year ago last month | received 
the following letter: 

‘Iowa Crry, lowa, Aug. 9, 1876 
“Dr. Jas. O. Watney, Pawtucket. R. 1: 

**Deak Str: Yours of 2d inst. is 1. There is, of course, nm 
‘Statute of Limitations’ or other rule thet prevents the Bar Associat 
from taking cognizance of professional misconduct committed so Jong 
ago, provided it is of a kind warranting aetion after so | mg an interval, 
If you will send me the names and facts, I will lay them before ] 
per committee for their opinion on the matter 

‘* Yours verv 


rece! 


e pro- 


i 


respectfully, 
“Wa. G. Hammonp, 
**Pres. Iowa State Bar Association.” 


On receiving this I felt some exultation. Here at last was the result 


of all my efforts within sight. In the Chancellor of the Law Department 


I had discovered a just and fearless man, who would insist on my charges 
being probed to the bottom. On receipt of his letter I filed my charges 
against Judge Dillon TI deeply regret to say that this was the very last 
To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, the charges were never examined at all: I certainly heard 


Aud 


I heard from the Chancellor for one year 


nothing more of them I have no doubt I never should have heard anyv- 
thing further if it had not been for the noise made by the Iowa C ntral 
Seeing these, I thought mer tl 
cellor, and so, on August 23 of this year, I] wrote again, insisting o1 
reply ; and I did get a reply, dated August 27, in which he says, ** As 
your charges against Judge Dillon and Mr. 

? 

ke 


charges. I might be able to « 


Davison I can only say 
said to you before, that if you have any claim at all against them it is on 
susceptible of legal proof, and your remedy is in a court of law or equity ” 
(This was the first communication I had h 

a remedy.) He then goes on to promise that Judge Dillon shall meet me 
in court, and that he shall not plead the statute of limitations. Now, as 


ad from him on the subj. 





The Nation. 





I] said before, it is not my intention to take Dillor urt 
the history of my ease is a long one, it weuld ent 

thie expense Besides this, a verdict in court wou 

settlement of an ordinary dispute about money; w Iw 
fessional misconduct should be prefessionally 4 ished. ] 
before that the way to secure this was to 1 “ | | 


ell your attention to with regard to Cham 





time he was writing this letter to me he was w 
(it appeared August 15), in which he savs : 
* Thev [the members of the lowa 1 1 han | 
one of the kind formed in this country » whiel 
of the State belong 1 or of the ch i f w 
and punish every ce ion or delay in the ac 
reasonable complai \ made 1 e 4 . ‘ 
e.5 .. . 
passed without impartial investigation, no mat w] 
party charged, if within their jurisd I 
Such is the result of t vent it te 
from the lewa ba IT hay only 
like the others above, | ever t reap} { ! 
Exe vE Mansion. Wa \ 
‘Dear Str: lamd ted by the P 
ipt of your fai of itl t rd to .] ) 
savin reply that t matter has | ! ‘ \ \ 





Dr. Jd. O. Wiursey, Pawt cet, R.] 
\llow me to say in conelus l 
has s moned M Cat f Bos | . 
think those who will a v re x 
o charees of professi ! 
‘ edt by new , 
\ 
(? \\ ‘ \ 
PAW KET, R. 1... Sept s 
Notes. 
YROM and after this week the University of Pennsvivay wi 
4 . 
| rection of the Board of Trustees olVe str nv y - 
is nen in general chemistry \ strv, plivsics, a his 
Most of these studies at fan adv 
ther sex can be admitted wit t satisfy the — 
that tl ppolicant is fully 4 ' Ls 
giv Ph lt of this ex \ t 
——(C iss Perte & Gah W < 
ioval Academy Al edited by 1 , : 
\ ’ m= ° } =f \ 
- ‘ ed KS I ( n i ( M ( 
i y I s, by Henrv Morley \\ ik 
nd Plain, \ sportsime s s 
H State Industr Expes t ¢ v s \ 
{ the pre by a brie- ‘ 
1 of t} k nad eve made att! VW Vis ~ ‘ 
t i-{ ok nd ca kk N vi isthe l ? 
ever attempted ei at the Eas Wes Thi \ Nn 3 
who has also } ( er tl —— 
and knowledge has be ( : , 
parts of t » i I i ‘ 1 
Essex County, Mass. The tota s described 
in pottery and | elain they are very satisfactory represent 
tives of modern work. Mr. Waters am ( val in s 01 
of Mr. Bennett, formerly of the Doultor ks, who « es to founc 
pottery similar to that at Lambet} 5 We ! 1& Co. have rec | 
No. 18 of Spruner’s Historical Nand-Atlas. 1t contains fou maps of the 
Orient (** Domain of Islam”) fr the Hegira, a.p. 622, to 1163.— Mi 


} va, Utrecht, Netherland 





hal 


Wishes to st in { rected on the tomb of the late J L. Motley 
i in orde rr \ the ger 1 Interest in the person and worl 
of the « rated historian calls for “anything that has been written | 
ana on ! " and | romises a weekly review in his je urnal of evervthin 
r ived.—— | ifhenwum states that Herr Weber, of Leipzig, will 


shortly issue the prospectus of a new universal literary lexicon, not un- 
that of Vapereau just completed. 
—We have already given some of the fall announcements of our lead- 
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The 


Joseph Le Conte 


‘Ede of G wy,’ by Prof, ; 

’ ( IL hy « Walter If. Taylor ; ‘ Memoirs of 

1) ; by Maj. W. 'T. Walthall ; ‘Synopsis of General 

i] vy Dro Samuel Willard ; the *General Index to the American 
( "by Dr. Conant ; * Lotos Flowers,’ poems by Mrs. Annie (, 
Ix : 4 following reprints, viz., Huxley's *Manual of the 


lowers in Plants of the 


‘orms of 





~ ( nt Aller Physiological .Estheties,’ and Dr. Cunning- 

( 1} y of () Ilenry Holt & Co.: a ‘German 
1) vy Prof. W. D. Whi and Walter Thornbury’s ‘Life of 
J. M. W. Turner.’ Gr. P. Putnam’s Sons: ‘Money and Legal Tender 
j | 1 Stat by Henry R. Linderman, Director of the U.S. 
M Kconomics, or, the Sci of Wealth,’ by Prof. J. M. Sturte- 

’ d ‘ii Shall t Nation Regain Prosperity ?’ by David A 

\\ K.P. Dutton & ¢ Rev. J. Franck Bright's ‘ English Iis- 
{ { of Schools,’ and Rev. M. Creighton’s ‘ Historical Bio- 


Dodd, Mead & Co. : Lubke’s * History of Art,’ edited by 
ie venth German edition. ——Macmillan & Co.: 
y William Hunt; ‘The Principles of Science,’ by 
‘China,’ by Archdeacon Gray ; and * Womankind,’ 
Pott, Young & Co.: 


Church History,’ by Rev. Edw. L. Cutts ; 


‘Turning Points in 
and the following juvenile 


vi The Clan of the Cats,* true stories, and Ballantyne’s ‘Settlers 
and Savage’ and *‘ Under the Waves..——Sheldon & Co. : * Narrative 
of Dlockade-Runner,’ | y Capt. J. Wilkinson.—Geo. Routledge & 
Ss - *Art Rambles in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland,’ by John 


Roberts Bros. : ‘Memoir and Letters of Charles 


Paul d 


T’. Reid ; illustrated.— 


Sumne Musset’s * Biography of Alfred 
de 3 ranslated by Harriet W. Preston ; and Swinburne’s ‘ Later 
4 i Ballad Estes & Lauriat : Haydon’s * Correspondence and 
I" Pall Lee & Shepard : ‘Charlotte von Stein,’ by Geo, Hl. Cal- 

\ Poy llistory of the United States,’ by Charles W. Hall ; 
und * The ‘Telephone,’ by Prof. A. E. Dolbear.—Lockwood, Brooks & 
(o.: ‘Life of Rev. Edward N. Kirk,’ and the following juveniles, viz., 


“All Around the Palette 
on of * Mother 
by Mrs Burnett 
Hlenry W 


Lizzie 


Parkman.—Porter & Coates : 


"by Mrs W. Champney, and a new ver- 
Goose,’ by Alice ‘Dolly, 


‘Battles of the Republic by Sea and Land,’ by 


and 
Harrison 

iquary of St. John, N. B., 
Story of the Great Fire’ of Jun 


ekwood, Brooks & Co.) Mr. Stewart was 


Mr. George Stewart, jr., has has- 


tion * Th 20(To- 


ublica 


ronto : 

himself one of the early sufferers by the fire, and authorship under these 
‘ must have seemed to him quite as much a duty as a com- 
m i] opportunity. Few other men in St. John could, on the heels of 
i Imiost iversal destruction of records, have produced so many his- 
t facts as tl narrative contains. The volume is well illustrated 
\ tchings, after photographs, of the burnt district before and after 
t} trophe, and a good map leaves nothing to be desired. The lesson 
of t St. John fire is that it was but one of a series, some of which were 


} } } 


ely almost as disastrous; and that there is no assurance that the 


sends here, If it costs too much to put up fire-proof buildings in 


imes, much more costly is it when the community has been 
mpoverished hy a complete burning out. Moreover, St. John is and will 


great lumber port ; and the tide there will continue to rise 


one remain a 
nd fall twenty-six feet. Mr. Stewart enumerates the previous fires which 
have done significant injury to the city, and prints a curious subscription 
paper offering a voluntary loan to the corporation in 1787, to procure two 
ire-engines from London. Forty-five citizens and firms compose 
m nearly one-half were Loyalists from the United States 
the total amount 


Every office-holder mentioned, with possibly one exception—the mayor, the 


ind nished considerably more than half subscribed. 


. the attornev-general, the collector of customs, ete. —was a Loyal- 


i \ ne them were Dr. Paddock, son of the major who set out the row 
of eh 1 Boston that long bore his name: and three graduates of Har- 
vard, includi brother-in-law of Hon. Wm. Gray, a brother-in-law of 
1° (mes, at idee James Putnam, the eminent lawyer with whom 
Jolin A . | | \rnold subseribed ten pounds, and it is 


1 ¢ ‘ 7 t ) 
Hoped ti owl tthe money, 


i \rnold’s store caught fire the very 
ar, and his former partner charged him with being the incendiary, 


Nation. 
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. iv g , j reputati n in St. Joh thy 1 hic iser for 
1 ‘ et of twenty = | ! 

. 1 } in I ta ten esi terest to t] 

that dreadful disease is of necessarily exotic origin or 


Whether it may jind in certain parts of the United States the requisite 


conditions for its production. 


our sea-Ccoast towns are specially concerned. 


With the right solution of this question 
The sense of security which 
the prevalence of the doctrine of importation has hitherto inspired, per- 
haps to our great cost, will be rudely disturbed for readers of the July 
number of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences. The leading 
article is an official report to the Surgeon-General by Surgeon Alfred A, 
Woodhull, U.S. A., on the causes of the yellow-fever epidemic at Savannah 
Surgeon Woodhull was at the time of the outbreak sta- 


tioned at Oglethorpe Barracks, and he began his investigation as soon as 


last summer. 


practicable and pursued it with all possible diligence, and arrived at per- 
fectly authentic conclusions as to the course of the disease in the earliest 
known cases, Himself a believer in the importation theory, he was led 
by the data which he collected to conclude **(1) that there 
of importation of the yellow-fever poison in this epidemic ; (2) that, if it 


Sho evide n 


Was imps tem of quarantine could have guarded against it ; 
and (3) that the spread and virulence of the epidemic were closely con- 


nected with air and soil pollution, whether this pollution be considered a 


rted, no sy 


a sufficient explanation of the origin of the disease or not.” While it was 
a very general belief in Savannah that the mischievous agent was the bal- 
last brought in Spanish vessels from Cuba and used fora railway embank- 
ment, Surgeon Woodhull shows the baselessness of this opinion, and con- 
tends that the open sewer known as the Bilbo Canal was, if not fhe cause, 
a far more probable cause than any single one that has been suggested. 
His account of the sanitary conditions of Savannah is of the deepest im- 
portance to the inhabitants of that beautiful but ill-regulated city, and is 
enough to fill even transient visitors with alarm. To go into details of 
its unpaved streets, defective sewerage, contaminated wells, neglect of gaz- 
bage, and other filthy practices, would be out of place here ; but inas- 
much as this recklessness largely arises from confidence in the sandy soil 
on which the city is built, it may be well (for the benefit of similar fotnda- 


tions) to quote this passage : ‘* Permeable soils like this allow from 6) t 


90 per cent. of falling water to penetrate, and also allow effluvia from 
contained decomposing matter to pass through them for long distances. 
The cleanliness of sandy places is, therefore, often greater in appearance 
than in fact ; and I believe these characteristics may have an appreciable 
effect upon the public health.” The thoroughness and scientific Impuar- 
tiality of Surgeon Woodhull’s report give great weight to his conclusions, 
and deserve the grateful acknowledgments of a people not accustomed of 
late to return thanks to U. 5S. Army officers. 


—Nothing in J7arper’s for October is better worth reading than Gene- 
ral MeClellan’s article on the Regular Army of the United States. His 
argument for maintaining our army (as long as we do not consent to dis- 
pense with it altogether) in the highest state of efficiency is not new, but 
it is timely and well stated, and he illustrates the costliness of parsi- 
IIe shows from the Modoc, 
Sioux, and Nez-Pere’s wars how “too great a reduction of the regular 


monious economy in a very striking manner, 


army often results in an increase of the transportation expenses more 
than sufficient to maintain a much larger number of troops”; and, from 
the earlier Indian wars and the Mexican and Civil wars, how this redue- 
tion prevented our “nipping in the bud difficulties which resulted in 
long and costly wars, with vast augmentations of the regular force.” If 
General Taylor had reached the Rio Grande with 10,000 instead of 3,000 
men ; if the Federal force at the first battle of Manassas had had 15,600 
regulars instead of less than 2,000, the campaign in either case, General 
McClellan thinks, would have ended then and there ; or, in the case of 
the rebellion, we should certainly have been enabled to redeem Virginis 
as Western Virginia had been already redeemed from Confederate occu- 
pation. The cost of keeping these 15,000 additional troops from the close 
of the Mexican the outbreak of the rebellion ‘* would not have 
amounted to one-fiftieth of the war-debts of the General Government, the 
States, counties, and municipalities.” More than that, ‘‘ the interest at 
five per cent. upon the debt of the U. S. Government at the close of the 


war to 


war would, according to the cost of the present establishment, support an 
army of 140,000 men in perpetuity”; and ‘*the amount we have already 
paid in pensions would have supported 30,000 additional men from the Mexi- 
can war to that of secession.” General McClellan favors an increase of 
ihe regular army to somewhat more than 40,0€0 men, and enters into the 


details of its organization, witha view to its most economical enlargement 
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in time of emergency. He coneludes with a pungent communication 
from a distinguished officer,” who, in 1854, was refused in ! ‘ 
his life by an English company having a branch in New York, althoug! 
it insured British officers. The reason for this apparent inconsistency 
was—** Because, while we keep up a force proportioned to the work re- 
quired, you do not. . . . You therefore lose in time of profound 


peace—that is, while your President says in his messages that you are at 
peace with all the world—a larger proportion of officers killed than we 
In fact, from 1867 to 1877, out of 291 
deaths among army officers on our active list, 41 
seven ; and all that time Congress has beer cutting down the ar 


lose in peace and war together.” 
were killed, or one in 
my; so 
that, as this officer says, °° killing us off at this rate in a time of profound 
peace ! and at the same time accusing us of ‘idleness and usclessness,’ 


; t 


1CCAUSE jt is peace, is a little too strong.” 


—In Lippincott’s for October Mr. Henry James, jr., writes in his well- 
known manner, in which acute observation and poctic imagination are 
English ** Abbeys and Castles.” Ie ap- 
proaches his subject through a vestibule of considerable length, but not 


charmingly combined, about 
too long, which is an expansion of the mofif, ‘* If, therefore, one talks of 
anything beautiful in England, the presumption will be that it is private ; 
and, indeed, such is my admiration of this delightful country that I fee] 
inclined to say that if one talks of anything private the presumption will 
be that it 
Stokesay Abbey and Ludlow Castle, and at the latter ruin he is reminded 
not only that Milton’s ‘* Comus ” was acted in its great hall, but that its 
“*There is nothing, surely, that paints one 
side of the Middle Ages more vividly than this fact that fine people lived 
in the same house with their prisoners, and kept the key in their pocket. 
Fancy the young ladies of the family working tapestry in their ‘bower’ 
with the knowledge that at the bottom of the corkscrew staircase one of 
their papa’s enemies was sitting month after month in mouldy mid- 
night!” Another agreeable article, likewise characteristic of the writer, 
is Mrs. S. B. Wister’s précis of Paul de Musset’s life of his brother 
Alfred. She makes a wholesome application to the poet’s brilliant but 
melancholy career of a standard of morality which a brother could not be 
expected to apply, and which few Frenchmen would apply of their own 
accord, and her review may be recommended alike to those who have and 
those who have not read the biography. 


is beautiful.” His illustrations on the present occasion are 


dungeons had also their use. 


—Some time ago (in No, 597) we gave an account, derived from its 
published circular, of Neophogen College, at Gallatin, Tennessee. It may 
interest those who remember it to learn that they will find the portrait of 
Dr. John M. Waiton, the president of the college, in the October number of 
the 
‘*honor students.” 


opular Setence Monthly, accompanied by woodcuts of four of the 
illustrations of an article on 
“Specimens of Educational Literature,” by Prof. F. W. Clarke. The 
writer has not met anything that surpasses the catalogue of Neophogen, 
which, indeed, he believes ** has no rival ; it can never be excelled, and 
probably will never be equalled.” But he furnishes several entertaining 
extracts from different school circulars ; and from a pamphlet issued by 
a school at Faribault, Minnesota, he selects the following from * about 
twelve pages ” 


They are given as 


of wise regulations : 

‘Scholars with any contagious trouble or disease are not allowed in 
the school till cleaned or till their disease is beyond danger, 

‘“‘If a snow-storm is up, the teacher takes the privilege to dismiss the 
school earlier in the afternoon than it otherwise would have been. 

“It is not allowed to scholars to jump on or to hang to teams except 
on the way to or from school, and then only with the permission of the 
driver. 

‘Anything belonging to the school-house or to the scholars, broken, 
torn, or damaged, must be paid or restored by the scholar or scholars 
who have done it, as well as by those who were accessory to it. 

** Where a punishment is in order it will be applied whether a scholar’s 
parents or any visitors are present or not.” 

—Among the many books and dissertations written or otherwise pro- 
duced in aid of the celebration of the fourth centenary of the Tiibingen 
University, Aug. 8-11, is a photolithographie reproduction of * Conradi 
Pellicani De modo legendi et intelligendi Hebreum,’ froma copy recently 
discovered by Dr. E. Nestle in the British Museum. This was the first 
Ifebrew grammar written by a Christian, and also the first book printed 
with Hebrew type in Germany. Several bibliographical facts of interest 
in relation to it we condense fromthe Academy. Heretofore bibliograph- 
ers of Hebrew grammar have always described it as published in Basle in 
1503, but nobody appears to have seen it; and, indeed, Bresch, in his 
*Esquisse Biographique sur Conrad Pellican,’ in 1870, and Dr. 
Geiger, in the Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, 


Ludwig 
oe 


_ aan 
LUST argued con- 


vear, 








. =) 
ation. Is 
clusivelv th +} work had neve ] ! l! Now. } 
hat it has been at | discovered, it 
rate work, but f ed part of t f ) Marg | 
Gregorius Reisch, the encyclopadia of the sixteent ! ', 
is to be found in only one of the many ed \ 
that printed at Strassburg, by Griininger, in 1504, ts dis 
solved another bibliographical riddle, Two other books of P 
been mentioned by bibliographers—viz., *Grammatica Lely i° 
‘Dictionarium Hebraicum,’ each with the ascribed date of 1540, 
Wolf and Geiger both confessed that they had never seen them,  ‘T] 
was good reason for this confession, for it now appears that the thr 
works, ‘De modo,’ * Grammatiea,’ and * Dictionarium,’ are identical. 
misprint of 1540 for 1504 passed without discovery for nearly t) 
ries, and the error with regard to the date and place of publica 
*De modo’ (Basle, 1503) proceeded from a Swedish tray { 
century, who saw a copy of it in the library of the Benedictines, at 
logne, and mistook the date of Pellican’s dedicatory letter { 
and place of publication, The grammar covers 39 quarto q 
cludes two wood-cuts, one representing the bringing of 1 ily) 
the Hebrews by Moses, to the Greeks by Cadmus, and to 1 l hy 
Nicostrata, the wife of Evander: the other, Isaiah sitth , ‘ 
waiting for inspiration. The selling price of the repr 
many, is five marks, and only ninety copies are for sa 
RECENT NOVELS.* 

TRIIE number of readable American novels pea Wi 

few years is certainly worthy of note. Most of them are pu d 
anonymously ina ** Series,” whichis the prevailing form of temptatior 
before the novel-reader, and each story has its followit fwa ers 
who for ever leave the author far behind in their untiring analysis of ' 
characters. Why was Merey Philbrick a widow Was she me if 
so, to what extent 2? Was her lover manly or weak 7) Such 
the matters anxiously debated by readers who can ask more questions in 
jive minutes than the author, who is fortunately unknown, could answ 
in as many hours. This shows that the public looks with k v fer . 
on these beginners, as many of them are, and certainly after so hy 
dreary fiction as has been thrown upon the market, little tales like ‘One 
Summer,’ * Kismet,’ ete., deserve generous treatment { new ca late 
for favor is the opening volume of the ** Wayside Series N t | 
many ways this belongs to the better class of light stories. and it is 
as entertaining as those which with time have de ly wons R l 
is the record of a family who lose their mon their father’s deat] 
One girl goes off to be a governess, another stays a me with her] 
ther ; and their adventures make up the story, or at least they w i 
make up a very readable story if all sorts of superfluous tragedy had not 
been lugged in. It would seem as if the scheme at first consisted of th 
eareer of the governess alone, which is the choicest part, and that in 


into a bulkier 


Why else so much 


order to swell a mod rate-sized novel form the ther part 


iad been written to order. innecessarv material was 
had been writte1 rd unn rv 


added it is hard to see. One little boy is brought in, and then is pushed 
out of the story so violently that his skull is fractured and he dies ; at 
least there is no other explanation of the accident. There is one member 
of the family, a brother Philip, who goes out West and dies in a hospital 
at Chicago ; the hero, who writes in the first person, hastens thither to 
be with him in his last hours, but arrives too late, and that is all. It 
makes no perceptible difference to the rest of the family, and the reader 


certainly had never received 
alive. Towards the end of the book 


introduced 


anv strony im} 


ression of Philip’s being 


1, ‘ ‘ . « 
superfluous characters are 


numbers, and although this may be the extravagance 


all his eggs 


in great 


of a beginner who, so to in one basket, and 


speak, puts 
a shelf-full in a single 
But where this fault does not exist 


wastes the observations of vears and material for 


volume, it also suggests padding. 


the book is full of cleverness. The way the governess describes the 
Bligh family is as bright as could be desired, and there is much else that. 


is decidedly entertaining. Bangs, for instance, 


The episode of Aunt 


upon. The humor throughout is natural and 


could not be improved 


easy ; the people are described as a clever woman sees them, In a word, 
it must be said that the author has certainly shown considerable ability 
in writing this readable novel. 

But n the new American novels are as good as this one. ‘Iicr 


instance, has the advantage of a name which one might think 


* -Nimport " Wayside Siories, Boston : Lockwood, Brooks & Co, 
A Romance. By Sue Harry Claggett.’’ Philadelphia : 


1877 


J.B. Lippincett 
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ighted long ago ; but here its merits cease. The heroine is 

l, to i n some respects a life-like flirt ; but 

t er f us Yr) Carlotta, are not deserving 

‘l ( t vou! Tirl whose ‘complexion 

} rative | ty to the liberal and artistie use 
ti In this wav to the heroine, before their acquaintance 

lie sold: Don't T masquerade every evening in a false 

ful: ur? So would vou, for that matter, if you needed 

t | ian nse i! . It takes hard labor to learn the 
t . but in vou have them, al! then the guile is worth the while. 
\\ ! 1 ! merry, fascinating laugh cost me three vears’ toil,” 
ete, They are all a distasteful set. with their chatter about their 

vho sav, ** Ve miss,” and ** Ne miss,” and their coarse flirta- 

t \s for the heroin final adventure in the garden, whether it was 
uence” or ‘Sunconscious cerebration,” as the physician 

( uright foolishness, the less said about it the better. 

\ short for much of it to be wasted over one young 
irticulation was measured and deliberate, but he never hesi- 

t lar tant fer a word tl pointedly expressed his meaning, and by 
t] tense energy of his manner he scemed at times to fill the whole room 


“and over the other noisy people whose words and deeds 


f s book. 

Other People’s Children’ continues the story of those ill-bred young 
peo] vhose * impertinence “ is immortalized in the pages of ‘ Helen's 
Babies.” It is almost proverbial that other people’s children are badly 

it up, but it would be hard to find any worse instances of parental 
neglect than the infantile heroes of this childish book. They are repre- 
ted as staying with a newly-married uncle and aunt, during a period 
lomestic anarchy at home consequent upon the birth of a sister, and 

r wild revels are narrated at great length and with considerable glee 
by the accomplished author. As to punishment for their evil behavior, it 
nev eems to occur to any one that it is possible or desirable. They are 
i npudent as only ill-bred children can be, and with perfect impunity, 
is if it were d ble under the new dispensation to treat children like 
r ynsil beings, wl assured position forbade the interference of 
their elders. The only thing left would seem to be to give them the right 
of voting in all elections. The duty of parents is much simplified ; it is 


only necessary for them to provide their children with a roof over their 


heads, parlor furniture to break, and with food at all moments that it is 
called for, and to endure their sallies of wit with cheerful martyrdom. 
But there is an old saying of a wise man: ‘*Spare the rod and spoil the 
ehild and although this has doubtless been the exeuse for a great deal 
of brutality, certainly the kindness which is glorified in this book is of the 
sort that kill 


some readers who cannot fail to be more or less dis- 


dom with which the children in Mr. Habberton’s books 


will be 


{ 


{ by the Lres 





prattle about religious matters. Their puzzling questions are very na- 
tur ind the feeling of dissatisfaction may be mere squeamishness, but 
any one who does object to what may be considered facetious irreverence 
will find frequent cause of offence. The same criticism may be made on 
Seripture Club of Valley Rest ; or, Everybody’s Neighbors.’ Here 
d recorded the history of a club formed in the suburbs of a large 
Western city for the purpose of discussing Biblical texts. The members 
} n with the Sermon on the Mount, and indulge in various forms of 
erude theological discussion, varied by that singular publie confession of 
h is the habit of those who are loudest in denouncing the same 
thing when privately done. The exact measure of ridicule poured out 
on these men it is not easy to determine, nor yet whether the author is 
trving to condemn the habit which laymen have of carrying on inde- 
pendent discussion about matters which spiritual teachers may think 
belong to themselves alone, nor yet, finally, whether this is a serious 
port of pious conversations ; in which case it does not seem in the best 

t iste \ book that does not give the reader any notion of the motive 
which prompted it cannot be considered a perfect success, although of 

this may be the reader’s fault. 


t is possibly a violent use of language to call so slight a sketch as 


‘Brief Honors’ a romance. The book is called a * Romance of the Great 
Dividable. the Great Dividable being an imaginary life-insurance com- 
Other People’s Children ; contaming a veracions account of the management of 
Helen's Babies by a lady who knew just how the children of other people should be 
truined, alsoa statement of the exact measure of success obtained. By the author of 
* Helen's Babies.” New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1877 
rhe Scripture Club of Valley Rest ; or, Sketches of Everybody's Neighbors. By 





the author of lhe Barton Experiment,’ * Helen's Babies,’ etc... New York: G P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 18) . - 

Brief Honors; A Romance of the Great Dividable,’ Chicago : Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1877, 
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pany ; and the public is treated to an account of the pitfall which those 
huge corporations have been preparing for their victims by means of the 
devices which have recently made the newspapers such painful reading 
for The hero comes to New York 


in search of occupation, and is quickly given the position of chief auditor 


so many worthy and dependent people. 


of the ‘Great Dividable,’ but by means of a good deal of encouragement 
from his friends he manages to be honest ; and being averse to muddling 
the accounts entrusted to him, the president of the company has no 

A rich 
charmed by him, and gives him another and better place. A 
story runs along by the side of this narrative, and a more 
mance than that which treats of William Morgan’s impassioned love for 
Juliette Ramsey, its swift decadence, and his prompt devotion to Lucey 


further use for him, and he receives his discharge. merchant is 
simple love- 


guileless ro- 


Wilting, was probably never written. It should be said in his praise, 
t the author draws a fair caricature of an overbearing busi- 
the 
prove but a meagre sop to the devourers of fiction, but falls into line very 
well with Mr. Habberton’s tale 

It would be only too ea turn ‘ Blue Blood’ to ridicule. There 
is hardly a page of the eight hundred and twenty-two that compose 


howeve r, tha 


ness-man in the president of insurance company. This story will 


the book from which some instance of almost incredible inaccuracy, 
or affectation, or unnatural writing cannot be taken. The 
ters often talk as if they were intending to apply for the position of 
hero in the stories of the illustrated weekly papers. The French and 
Italian quotations that frequently ornament the pages are quite as bad 
as the English in which the book is written. 
parently done by a child of three, if done at all. 


charae- 


The proof-reading was ap- 
Here is a specimen of 
life-like conversation 


*** My dear Claude.’ said his wife, leaning upon his arm, and fixing 
the idolatory (se) of her blue eves, swimming in tears, upon his face, 
‘My dear Claude, with you by my side, my taste for the beautiful in art 
and nature returns. Your presence is like a golden dawn, which gilds 
and permeates every object with its glory. Without you, Claude, the 
master-pieces Raphael, Titian, or Angelo are meaningless and lack- 


lustred,’” ete., ete. 


And yet, in spite of every literary fault which can arise from igno- 
rance, carelessness, and the following of bad models, the author is so 
that 


and permeates every object with its glory,” and makes the book not only 


much in earnest, and so full of his subject, his enthusiasm ‘ gilds 


readable but interesting. The story is really nothing more nor less than a 
recital of the horrors of slavery, with various instances of the cruelty of 
masters and the sufferings of the blacks. The Southerners are, many of 
them, caricatures, and the slaves themselves are at times the creatures of 
a melodramatic imagination ; but there is still enough truth hidden be- 
neath these strange disguises to make even a middle-aged reader wonder 
that such things could have been possible only twenty years ago. A good 
part of the story is laid in the North, which fortunately is not held up as 
The 
hypocrisy which some keen-eyed people have fancied they have detected 
in New England, the former general deference of Northerners to the 


the home of every virtue in antithesis to the faults of the South. 


wishes of the slave-owners, the popular detestation of abolitionists, are all 
clearly set forth in this story, so that the reader gets a tolerably exact 
impression of the condition of things before the war. If the writer's suc- 
cess is almost in spite of himself, it is because he had the advantage of 
speaking from a full heart as well as from a full knowledge. 

‘Gretchen’s Joys and Sorrows’ were, for the most part, such as are 
not recorded in fashionable novels. Her sorrows were, in good measure, 
the result of her not knowing the use of sponge, soap, etc., and so hav- 
ing to be taught them by a careful aunt. When she had acquired these 
important rudiments of education she went into the gay world and was 
married. It is interesting to observe that the author, a German lady, 
throws the weight of her authority in favor of helping one’s self to salt 
with a knife. It should be said in justice, however, that the only other 
alternative suggested was the employment of the human hand. The trans- 
lation cannot be commended. The title of Kotzebue’s play, ** Der gerade 
Weg der beste,” is not properly given in English by ** The Right Way is 
the Best,” and elsewhere we find too literal rendering of the German 
idiom. Those who are casting about for a book on etiquette will probably 
be delighted with this one, which should have elements of popularity, for 


it is translated from the eighth German edition. 


‘ Blue Blood ; or, White May and Black June. By Leon Dande.’ Boston: Henry 

L. Shepard & Co. i877. 
‘Gretchen's Joys and Sorrows. 

By Helen M. Dunbar Slade,’ Boston ; 


&Co. 1877, 


Translated from the German of Clementine Helm. 
A. Williams & Co, Plymouth; Avery, Doten 
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Gail Hamilton has for a long time so dexterously embr 


fiction the facts she has undertaken to write about that it cannot sur- 
pl t she should at last follow her true bent and give t 

world a novel. *First Love is Best’ is the sentimental title, and this 
thesis is established by the record of the life of a youne girl who, after 


disappointed bv finding one betrothed Jove; 


marries 


much better man, and in time learns to love hin The whole story i: 
told with considerable skill and, of course, with abundant humor. For- 


tunately, the author has omitted all reference to politics, except 
terness of her heart she speaks of the degradation int 
for the 


the acquisition of liberal, unpartisan views, in which he 


in the bit which the 


bad lover fell when he had ‘ leisur his mind and 
¢ 


was so successlu 


cultivation of 
that in any emergency he could always be relied on for deploring and 
even denouncing the savagery of American manners, the poverty of Ame- 
rican literature, and the corruption of American politics, and so beeam 
how a 


surprising to se 


Indeed, it is 
writer whose shrewishness—it we may be allowed the term—has become 


4+ ] 
a valuable 


member of society.” 


notorious, should be able to write a story so full of good-humored satire 


and real sentiment. It is, of course, not a great novel, but it is bright 


and readable, and proves that this author is much be tter qualified to write 
inary than about real people. 
‘Olivia Raleigh ’ 


is a pleasing, innocent tale, of which the scene is 
half 
This is but 
is more than nine-tenths of the 


It is light, and can be read through in an hour, 


little to 


rland. 
to leave an agreeable impression. 


nnot tau 


a book, but it 


but it ca 
say about 
deserve, and applies with justice to this story, which js n 
ably clever nor by any means thrilling. 

‘Vineta’ isa the Geiman 
although not 


tion 


translation from 


entertaining, 


drawing of the characters, from the exaggera- 


free, in the 


which is so often to be noticed in novels Written by German 
authors. The story deals with the Polish revolution of 1863, with no in- 


tention, however, of contributing to modern history. The intriguing of 
conspirators is only dwelt on so far as it has to do with the more interest- 
ing complications going on within the breasts of the distracted young 
‘Vineta* that it 
has little of the meagreness which so frequently mars the fiction of othe 


menand young women. It should be said in 


praise of 
than English and French novels. Let almost any of the better class of 
English novels which are reprinted in this country be compared with, not 
the best, but some of the ordinary run of American novels, such as the 
the aith rence at 


majority of those mentioned above, and once becomes 


clear. The English novels have something which corresponds to perspec- 
tive, the Vv are full of life; 


tain rotundity and many-sidedness which differs fi 


the characters, though often petty, have a cer- 
le 


om the singh 


Impressed upon the heroes and heroines of less skilful authors. In Ger- 
man novels of the poorer sort this detic 


Mr. C 


and what may 


iencyv iseven more noticeable, 
“isa readable contribution to both fietior 
It describes 


of a freebooter in the Revolutionary war, bringing 


ooke’s novel, ‘ Canolles, 


the fortunes 


be called Centennial literature. 
in a number of hist 
rical characters who seem generally life-like, and with no lack of incident 
Th hyp reritical reader will perhaps object to the frequency with whi 
his sympathies are racked by an impending execution at sunrise the next 
morning, but he will have to ascribe this frequency to the fortune of war, 
and there is enough fighting and love-making to atone for whatever de 


fects the book may have. It isa good, old-fashioned novel. without 
subtleties of the modern novel, but telling its story with ecommendabi 


distinctness and simplicity. 


ALLEN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL AESTHETICS.?* 


and Wet b broucht 


| Fo a tramp exhausted with hunger, cold, fatigue 


into a comfortable room, set before a warm fire in a luxurious ar 


chair, and furnished with beer and soup, roast beef, pudding, and 


and then asked why he enjoys so much all these gifts, he will probal 





reply that his enjoyment is due to his feeling that they are doing him 
much vrood—the heer goes to ** the right spot.” the warmth is ] 
ing, the beef fills *‘an aching void.” the coffee 


smoothes the wri 


from the mind, and the cushioned seat permits the stiff joints and we 
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muscles to iN te themselves if \ ’ W w 
eandyv be asked why she el Vs tl Shy v1 1 < 1 
eason, but must ntent herself witl at 
mate good, she knows not why. Fir \ ‘ S eX] 
his admiration for a Beethoven svi , Michel A 
he will find it even harder t repr But , \ sans \ 
everv case include as one of its 1 1 
jective perfection of some sor | , 
in usa pungent glimpse of this} \ 
tutions to its inaccessible home”; and { 
quis kened apprehension we judge the work to } ) 
sanguinity with the perfection it suggests. In a word, f a 
to involve a sort of objective cogn different { 
satisfaction which sugar gives to t tongue 
Mr. Grant Allen attempts to give the sat 

three of these cases whicel ir tram} t WW 
Michel Angelo’s work better than Jol rn 

if our visual apparatus is fu \ { 

laite. Destructive or d ntegrative hanges jt 

pain, as in wounds and bruises hang . R 
waste still } edominates over repalt ‘ . ' 
which the nerve wastes neither 1 ! ess ; v 
concomitant or subsequent } ss | | , 

\ us degrees and kinds. Pleasure is 1} s 

of maximu f stimulation with the . 
ind when the nerve processes INVOLVE 1 ar t \ \ 
the vital functions, we call the pleas , | ‘ 
etl ss { nt« ne a the s l i 

| nt. deligl nd pain, are words n \ 

ground fact to which they relate. t \ , : 
1 lly testily s the state of Ve 3 s} \ I . 

Mr. Alien thinks that the ent stastl { e 

f a will be shoeked by such a sin l s 

we tl x for if once admitted S 

ever is attuched to some form of nerve process, \ 

the consciousness in hardly anv degree req s or reveals t 

process (if it did, our sole intellectual capital to-day w 

knowledge of the anatomy and phvsik ivy r } .< \ 
be onee fora mitted t s . ‘ 
nerve-forum Is ¢ rned, Mr. A . Mr. Ruskin's 
giasm both owe #1 ' 

treat of something diff ? thes r ‘ 

in Turner's ** Slave S S < } 

) ' 
ye iriv t? nut ? < } \ 
Allen's ( s t x f Diss 
qnick xcitement of | . shy : 
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Ness nd a Nis mes ! nsensus between them and the alimen 
tary canal growing up in the course of generations through the weeding 
it of ¢ s whos rand lingual interests happened nof to lie in 

t ne t vas iavantag 

In a word, we have three stages of asthetic development. First, vita] 
organs peasures connected with their due functions (rather pain 
wilt . second, accessory organs have their tissues , 


selected : e verv 


iected that th y objects which most benefit the vital functions pro 
duce also in them the maximum of benefit with its concomitant pleasure ; 
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; ¢O-OD intellect in all our 
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fected 
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by another 


iply by the form of this 
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** scientifically ” call it 
Mr. Allen’s omission of 
incipient anwsthesia, of various intox 
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ble shoek of suddenly interrupting any 
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bitual tendency to motion ; 
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